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ONE VIEW OF THE PARADE 


REV. ANNA HOWARD SHAW AND HER BANNER 








More than fifteen thousand women showed their allegi- 
ance to the great suffrage movement in the most impressive 
parade ever held in New York. Never before has organized 
womanhood so completely awed and inspired the critica) and 
blasé New Yorker. Beautiful to look at, with the fire of a great 
mission in their eyes, they marched amidst thousands of cheer- 
ing spectators, starting at Washington Square, moving up Fifth 
avenue, and finishing at Carnegie Hall, covering a distance of 
Over two and a half miles. } 

There were pioneer women who had mothered the suffrage 





cause in its infancy—some marching on foot, others riding in 
beflowered carriages—women who began their fight for the vote 
in the days of less responsive receptions, and who now looked 
young again with the glory of the conqueror. There were young 
college girls, rich with youth and enthusiasm, and girls stamped 
with the factory pallor, who, in the hopelessness of their hard 
lives, still marched because they recognized the power of united 
womanhood; and their banner bore the motto, “In Union There 
Is Strength.” With these there marched still other girls, fresh 
and rested and well dressed, who might not know the meaning 





of sweatshop, yet who felt that they, too, belonged to this 
great sisterhood that asked for better things for all. 

There were wholesome-looking hausfraus and capable 
business women, there were proud-looking mothers and 
learned-looking professional women. And with all of these 
was ‘the spiritual presence of those who had come and gone 
before, and a younger generation raised banners bearing the 
names of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony (carried 
by her niece, Miss Lacy Anthony), Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, 
Julia Ward Howe, Blizabeth Smith Miller and Isabella Beecher 












































































































































Hooker, 30 that all might see and pay! 
tribute to these early champions of 
the women’s cause. 

More than fifteen thousand strong! 


“This great body of women held ro 


to all a prophecy of a better America 
soon to come—an America where 
equal opportunity for all will take the 
place of special privilege, where the 
obtaining of a square meal will not 
mean “the easiest way,” and where 
children will be given the preference 
over hogs. 

This great body of women repre- 
sented all humanity. There were wo-, 
men carpenters and women lawyers, 
files upon files of nurses, and a block: | 
full of teachers; laundry workers and 
actresses, artists, writers, editors, ex- 
plorers, and milliners, domestic-serv- 


ice girls and tired dressmakers. They s 


came from Maine and Louisiana, from 
California 


The Start 
Promptly at 5 o'clock, the appointed 
hour, Miss Josephine Beiderhase 
mounted her fine bay horse, fixed her- 
self firmly in the saddle and sounded 
her bugle. 
Knoblauch and her 


women responded, and the feminine | 


cavalry brigade began the march up 
Fifth avenue. 
an accomplished horsewoman. Not 
even the lynx eye of a Napoleon could 
have found fault with the bearing of 
this squadron. Miss Inez Milholland, 
Miss Gertrude Elliott, Miss Alberta 
Hill and Mrs. Forbes-Robertson Hale 
were conspicuous figures in this 
group. 

“Gee,” said a young man in the 


crowd, “I thought suffragists were | 
homely women who couldn’t get hus- | 


bands. 


Any of these could step down 
and have their pick.” And then, very 
seriously, he doffed his hat and said, 


“Excuse me, ladies.” 


Then followed the Executive Board | 


of the Women’s Political Union, the 


women generals who for months had 
been working hard to make the pa- 
rade a success. Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, the President, was dressed in 
her Vassar cap and gown. With her 
were Mrs. Marcia Townsend, Mrs. 
Rose Perkins Hale, Mrs. Nora Blatch 
de Forest, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Mrs. 
Eunice Dana Brannan, Mrs. E. S. 
Rogers, Miss Caroline Lexow and 
Miss Alice J. G. Perkins, all in uni- 
forms of white, and wearing their 
colors of purple, white and green. 
Some Clever Banners 

After the Women’s Political Union 
came the school teachers and stu- 
dents. “All this is the Natural Con- 
sequence of Teaching Girls to Read,” 
said the Washington Irving High 
School banner. “There are 579,947 
Illiterate Children in This Country,” 
read one banner, and another, “Out 
of the States with the Least Percent- 
age of Illiteracy, those where Women 
Vote are Leaders.” 

“Lawmaking means Home-making 
to a Woman,” said the lawyers’ ban- 
ner, and the librarians, lecturers and 
nurses also distributed statistics as 
they marched along. 

“Catching Up With China.” 

Dr. Anna Howard Shaw led the 
National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Many minutes’ before’ she 


made her appearance her presence: 
was announced by a series of varied | 
ovations. Dr. Shaw is well known} 


and well beloved. The boys know 
her through her big Cooper Union 


meetings, end the school and work- | 


ing girls have long ago learned to 
love her. At first there was a per- 
sonal recognition, and off came every 
boy’s hat in silent tribute, then fol- 
lowed the hand-clapping. But Dr. 
Shaw carried a banner and it read, 
“Catching Up With China.” The 
minute the crowds on either side got 
its message, off came the hats a 


second time with loud guffaws, and | 
cries of “Hurrah for Dr. Shaw!” It. 


was easily seen that she was a na- 
tional favorite. 

Mrs. Stanley McCormick carried 
the new national banner, a beautiful 
standard in white and gold, and Mrs. 


Mary Ware Dennett and Miss Caro-! 


line Reilly assisted. Mrs. McCormick 
marched with martial precision and 
grace, and in no way showed the 
strain the big banner must have 
been. “I can go on like this forever,” 
she answered, when asked if she 
wanted assistance. “There is some- 
thing wonderfully inspiring in this 
mareh, which only emphasizes the 
glory of it and not the fatigue.” 
“Who is this beautiful woman 
throwing kisses to the cheering 


«nd China, from Australia | 
and Greece. 


Immediately Mrs. Charles , 
fifty-four horse- | 


Every one of them was | 


crowd of women at the hotel win- 
dow?” asked a bystander. “Mrs. 
James Lees Laidlaw,” was the answer, 
“another well beloved in the suffrage 
move” 
Pioneer Group 

When Mrs. Cyrus Field drove by 
with the first of the pioneer car- 
riages, the men along the line un- 
covered their heads. The carriage 
bore the Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, who will be 87 this month. 
She began her fight for suffrage in 
1846, when women were pronounced 
insane for showing interest in the 
_ women’s cause, and she was the first 
woman in this country to be ordained 
as a minister. The carriage was 
, beautifully decorated with flowers and 
surrounded by a bodyguard of twenty 
girls dressed in white. In the car- 
riage with Rev. Dr. Blackwell was her 
niece, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 

The other pioneer carriage con- 
|tained Mrs. C. De B. Mills, Miss Emily 
Howland, Mrs. Richard Smith and 
| Mrs. Hanna B. Clark, and led the New 
| York State Suffrage Association. 
Every suffragist w!.., for some reason 






M, Jenks 
Hampshire delegation, in which Mrs. 
Winston Churchill marched, and 
Rosalind Winslow bore the Missouri 
banner. Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Miss Margaret 
Foley, Miss Alice Carpenter, Mrs. T. 
P. Curtis, Miss Eleanor Garrison, 
Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger, and 
others were in the big Massachusetts 
delegation, and several of them 
proved themselves able orators after 
the parade. 

Miss Mary Johnston, the author, 
headed the Virginia delegation. Fola 
La Follette carried the Wisconsin 
flag, and was recognized and cheered 
all along the line. Other States rep- 
resented were Kansas, Maryland, 
Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Vermont 
and Washington. 

The Men’s League 

A thousand men were in line, and 
applause greeted them from every 
side. Frederick S. Greene, President 
of the* Waterproofing Company and 








grand marshal of the men’s division, 
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Leaders See It 


VICTORY IS NEAR 


By Harriot Stanton Blatch 





The great procession is ended, but 
our enthusiasm goes marching on. 
May 4 demonstrated that woman suf- 
frage is a popular demand. A vast 
concourse of people welcomed us. 
The movement has struck its roots 
down in the heart of the people. Even 
in the Empire State victory is near. 


» 





TO ALBANY NEXT 





By Harriet May Mills 





A memorable day in the history of 
the battle for human freedom was 
May 4, 1912. The numbers who 
marched exceeded all expectations. 
So did the crowds who watched the 




































































or other, could not march, but was on 
the scene, showed her advocacy in loud 
applause when the banner bearing the 
words “Ohio Our Next State” was 
carried by. Also, at the Carnegie 
Hall meeting, Mrs. Blatch asked for 
special aid for Ohio. 

There was loud cheering when the 
delegation of women from the enfran- 
chised States and countries marched 
along. Mrs. August Strindberg, wife 
of the Swedish playwright, was among 
the Swedish suffragists, and Velma 
Swanston Howard was their marshal. 
The delegation of 40 Norwegian 
women were headed by Mrs. A. M. 
Drewson. These and the Finnish suf- 
fragists marched in their native cos- 
tumes and made a vivid and pictur- 
esque group. Mrs. Marie Stewart rode 
as Joan of Are on a big milk-white 
horse. The sun caught in her shining 
' suit of mail, and she made a brilliant 
picture as she marched along. Mrs. 
Loo Linn of China and her banner 
were popular, and both were met with 
‘loud hurfahs. ‘““Women vote in China, 
Why Not Here?” it read. 

Mrs. Albert Goldie, authoress and 
wife of a newspaper man of Sydney, 
and Mrs. A, T. Hill, represented the 
Australian contingent, and for Greece 
there was Madam Gregori, maker of 
suffrage songs. 








Colorado’s Striking Banner 
| 
The voting States, Colorado, Wyo- 


ming, Utah, Idaho, Washington and 
California, were very fully represented 
| by women and many-colored banners. 
“We have voted for President,” said 
the Colorado flag, “and we lead in 
laws for the preservation of health.” 

When the New Jersey delegation 
made its appearance, one wondered 
what the place over the river looked 
like without a woman in sight, for 
surely New York had them all that 
afternoon. Mrs. Bennett carried the 
Connecticut banner with her son on 
one side and her daughter on the 
other, both assisting, and both wearing 
across their breasts a _ ribbon 
with the words, “Votes for Moth- 
ers,” and father Bennett marched 
in the Men’s League. More than 


| 


Executive Board of the Women’s Political Union 


The Cavalry 


said, “We got some _ good-natured 
chaffing, but the applause was in pre- 
dominance. Today’s demonstration 
shows that the public no longer re- 
gards the demand for equal suffrage 
as a joke.” 

When Robert Bruere, the _ well- 
known economist and writer, was 
asked why he marched, he replied, 
“Because I believe in democracy.” 
James Lees Laidlaw, chairman of the 
Men’s League, said, “I am marching 
to give political support to the 
women and moral support to the 
men,” and Wytter Binner gave his 
reason in his usual pithy style, “I 
mareh because I had two parents.” 
“IT march because there is no reason 
why I shouldn't,” said Dr. W. C. Mce- 
Curdy, “And I,” added George Mid- 
dleton, “because I am not afraid to 
stand up and be counted.” 

Some of the other prominent men 
in the march were Raymond Bruwn, 
Max Eastman, Professors Dewey, 
Spingarn and Mussey of Columbia, 
William Brocken of Boston with 
three generations of his family, 
Hamilton Holt of “The Independ- 
ent,” Rabbi S. Wise, Frederick 
Nathan, President Charles H. Strong 
of the City Club, Montague Glass, 
Norman Hapgood, editor of “Col- 
liers,” Richard Le Galliene, the great 
American poet, and Walter E. Weyl, 
author of “The New Democracy,” and 
Vittorio Racca of the University of 
Rome. 

There were men delegates from 
Connecticut, with Mr. A. S. G. Tay- 
lor at the head, and also from New 
Jersey and New Hampshire. 


Forty undergraduates of Prince- 
ton, ten of Yale, and a good many 
from Harvard, Columbia and Wil- 
liams marched in cap and gown, with 
their college colors flying, and were 
enthusiastically greeted by the 
crowds. New York University and 
the City College of New York also 
had representatives in the Men’s 
League. 

In the Haryard group marched 
Samuel Eliot, a grandson of the 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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College Women” “* 


long procession. It marked the last 
stage of woman’s struggle for liberty. 
Nothing like it has our American 
world ever seen. 

It means victory, and a speedy vic- 
tory. Such hosts are not to be dis- 
regarded by the men of New York. 

“On to Albany” are now our watch- 
words. 


PARADE A GLORIFIED 
VISION OF DEMOCRACY 





By Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale 





All the gladness, all the hope, the 
chivalry and loyalty of the woman’s 
movement was typified yesterday in 
our great suffrage parade—in the 
dancing banners, the ardent faces of 
women, the steadfast steps of men— 
in the obedience of all to the com- 
mand of the Vision. Co-operation 
made it possible, democracy made it 
impressive, for there marched men 
and women of all classes and all 
creeds, a noble sight and a great 
prophecy. 


IT WAS WORTH WHILE 





By Mrs. E. Jean Nelson Penfield 





That it costs to publicly label one’s 
self was borne home on Saturday as 
we fharched so many thousand strong 
toward victory. Last year it was the 
broad, inclusive smile which met us; 
this year it was‘ different, and my 
broad yellow sash that labelled me as 
“City Chairman,” in big letters, 
seemed to amuse the half-baked 
youths all along the line. So much 
jest hurled at one ordinarily would be 
very discomforting, but we who braved 
such ridicule must congratulate our- 
selves that we have at least added to 
the education of a few who need to 
know something of how our forces are 
“manned.” 





| DETERMINED TO WIN 


By Rev. Anna Howard Shaw 





This parade was one of the best 
and greatest exhibitions of the deter- 
mination of women to win that we 
have ever had. It was magnificent in 
effect and in generalship. 





PURITY IN POLITICS 





By Harriet Burton Laidlaw 





The vitality and the optimism of 
this great woman suffrage movement 
were expressed in the parade. Hvery- 
one in line felt the electrie current of 
hope and high purpose, and I do not 
doubt that the people on the curb felt 
the stir of it. The anti-suffragist is, 
in last analysis, a pessimist, the suf- 
fragist an indomitable optimist. One 
gazes forever into the past, fears the 
present, doubts the hope of the future. 
The other draws inspiration from the 
past, ever reconstructs in the present, 
and, inspired by the blessed vision of 
he future whose foundation she is 
glad to have some small part in build- 
ng, “presses onward toward the 
mark for the prize of her high call- 
ing.” 

On, it is more inspiring to build 
han to tear down, to march forward 
han to drift back,—to lay hands with 
1 hest of brave comrades on the great 
sirands that draw the car of progress 
han to roll out stones cruelly to 
lock the wheels! 

What animated our hearts as we 
narched up Fifth avenue of New 
York City was no cheap, easy optim- 
sm, no fatuous courage. Our hearts 
were not gay or careless. No one 
nows better than we the stress and 
strain and tragedy of this great tumul- 
tuous city. As I marched I found my- 
self looking at the banner which led 
the Manhattan division of the Woman 
Suffrage Party. It bore a design by 
C. B. Falls, a heroic figure, Manhat- 
tan, her manifold mantle flying far 
over the daring sky line of the metro- 
politan buildings from among which 
she rises. Benign and womanly her 
face, inspired her eye. One hand 
bolds a bugle, ready for the clear, 
insistent call, “Votes for Women!” 
The other hand, with a lofty dignity, 
grasps a spear from which flutters 
“Purity in Politics, Votes for Women,” 
Purity in Politics,—how the refrain 
reverberated in my mind,—strophe 
ind antistrophe with my marching 
steps! Then I thought of those thirty- 
one Manhattan districts. We who are 
going week after week into and en- 
deavoring to organize every political 
init of this city, know poignantly that 
those two slogans—Votes for Women, 
Purity in Politics—are more than 
voices of justice and truth. They are 
desperate, despairing calls for imme- 
diate help from many districts of this 
city where vice is tolerated, protected, 
commercialized, “beyond belief.” And 
as I glanced back over our earnest 
groups from every assembly district 
my heart whispered, “We must be 
strong women, for the weak and help- 
less are calling us; we must be cour- 








“NEWSY” BOOKLET 


Have you seen this picture before? Then 
you have not had the new pamphiet on 
selling THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 








You may have one free on application, 
or by sending us 5 cents to cover the cost 
of printing and mailing. 


The Woman’s Journal 
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| machine for this purpose. All 
machine 80 





in this city strikes down 
and devours even valiant courage; we 
must keep high hope for the sake of 
those thousands who have had hope 
crushed out of their lives.” 

Purity in Politics! The band was 
playing “The land of the free and the 
home of the brave,” and my eyes filled 
with bitter tears as I thought of 
Chinatown, where the bodies of stolen 
young girls are laid weekly upon the 
altar of political graft, where police 
protection exists for vice alone, one 
of those “unbreakable banks” for cor- 
rupt politicians, of which Miss Ad- 
dams spoke last week in Carnegie 
Hall in her great address, 
Church and the Social Evil.” 

We had reached the public library 
now, and through the open spaces 
from the west streamed a glory of 
rosy sunset light. The white-clad 
marchers ahead of me looked celes- 
tial. The great Manhattan Woman 
was inspired. The sun was setting on 
the city of corrupt politics, but in the 
evening radiance the words glowed 
like a prophecy,—Purity in Politics! 
As the evening fell I found myself 
marching to the unfailing strains of 
our good musicians with high hope 
“triumphant over fears.” 





SUFFRAGE A CURE-ALL 





By Marie Jenney Howe 





Suffrage work cures invalidism. 

It saves doctor's bills. 

It is good for the circulation of the 
blood. 

It gives us an opportunity to be 
used by a purpose bigger than our- 
selves, and this is every woman’s 
deepest need. 


THE INCONSISTENCY OF 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 





By James Lees Laidlaw 





“The | 











AS WE WENT 
MARCHING ON 


By Louise Closser Hale 














It is over—the parade, I mean. The 
first thing I did when I opened my 
eyes was to see if the sun was shin- 
, ing. I was not yet fully awake, and 
the instinct to know what kind of a 
day it was I associated vaguely with 
,my early youth and the parading of 
the circus. The sun was shining, and 
yet, as consciousness slowly returned 
to me, I found myself with a strange 
weight on my breast. It was a sort 
of misery, which, more closely de- 
i fined, I realized was nothing less ter- 
rible than a sense of responsibility. 
A few minutes later I sat up, alive to 
the knowledge that I was going to be 
part of that parade, and would be 
stared at and jeered at as we children 
once laughed and jeered at the antics 
of the clown. 

Although I will admit my dread of 
;this, you must give me credit for no 
‘thought of retreat. “You are either 
for suffrage or against it,” I had heard 
a woman say on the platform this 
year, “and if you are for it and don’t 
march, your scoffing friends will de- 
spise you more than if you do.” After 
that there was nothing for it but to 
buy a white hat. 

I grew belligerent as the day went 
on. Various friends of the stage 
world dropped in on me as I was pre- 
paring for the fray, luke-warm friends 
When it came to suffrage, and each 
seemed to feel that she was doing me 
a favor if she would wave as I! 
marched past her. I found myself 
making scathing speeches to them. I 
announced that it would be a bitter 
humiliation -to me to recognize ac- 








quaintances watching others work for 
them, and, while I was not ashamed 
to march, I would be ashamed to 
speak to them. 

“Don’t say you don’t need suffrage,” 
was my parting fling to one of the 


prettiest of the actresses. “Every 





No better illustration of public sen. | 
timent can be found than the fact that | 
although The New York Times print- | 
ed a most ridiculous, unreasoning, | 
unintelligent, anti-suffrage editorial 
apropos of the parade of May 4, lh 
also printed in the same issue a four- 
page “special suffrage pictorial sec 
tion” in addition to six columns of; 
news, giving a most glowing and ap- | 
preciative account of the parade. | 
This shows that, although the edi-| 
torial policy of the paper is reaction. | 
ary and obstructive, the public de-| 
mand is for real news information on, 
this subject. 

What a pity The New York Times, 
does not bring its editorial depart- | 
ment, which expresses the individual | 
grouch of its editorial writers, up to 
the standard of its news department, | 
which has the business sagacity to re 
spond with geniality and dignity to 
the evident desire of the reading pub- 
lic for a full, sympathetic news treat- 
ment of this subject. 





The “Friends,” i. e., Quakers, and 
the Socialists, did not divide their 
forces into brigades of opposite sexes, 
but the men and women marched to- 
gether. 





MAKE MONEY 
QUICK-EASY-SURE 


Turn your time into money— 
new, irresistable machine—now 
selling like wildfire. People 
amazed—de li ah ted—all bey. 
Every Man and Woman has this 
opportunity—all or spare time— 
we wil! hely you start and show 
you how to make big money every 
week, easily and sure. Most 
liberal policy of co-operation—you eannot fail. 
EXPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY 
Agents are delighted—simply octning money. Listen: 
ted, 





6 hio, sold nine machines first day, pro- 
fit $1900. Reed, Idaho, sells seven to ten every day 
himself, also has big force of Sub-Agents, telegraphs 
for more machines. Lord, W. Va., took three orders 
first hour. profit $9.00. Howard, Ohio, made $336.00 in 
three weeks. Needham, Mass., “no trouble to take 
orders, sold four this morning.” Just think of all 
this money, Mumiler, Va., averaging nine sales 8 
ae Every Agent says, ** ie I ever hand- 
led.” Write today without fail—you can make 


$50 to $75 WEEKLY AND UP 
You can control tervisers, eolest fare eoreed 
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lgies, and took the 


woman who has to go home nightly 
by herself after eleven o'clock is for 
any new order of things that will in- 
sure her against insult. You all know 
that.” I left them mumbling apolo- 
subway down 
town. 

I was quite surprised at myself. I 
didn’t know I was so keen about the 
thing before. But there is nothing 
like a campaign button on the left 
lapel to arouse a martial spirit. All 
the way down in the train I was smil- 
ing on the women in white gowns, un- 
til one lady who was out for a shop- 
ping spree grew alarmed and got off 
before her station. I was amazed at 
this. It seemed to me, feeling as I 
did, that every woman was my con- 
frére, yet some of the poorer class 
even laughed at me! I thought of all 
the women of brains I knew who were 
marching, the wealthy women, the 
fashionable ones, women to whom It 
made no actual difference whether or 
not they had equal suffrage, yet who 
were out tramping the streets for 
these same poor souls who snickered 
in corners. By the time I had reached 
the actresses’ banner I was a flaming 
torch, wishful to make speeches at 
the tail-end of a wagon. 

The sight of the banner quieted me 
for a while. It is difficult to explain 
to the layman why it is more terrify- 
ing for an actress to waik before the 
public than it is for those who live 
sheltered lives. But to the player 
the footlights are an abyss which sep- 
arates one world from another. When 
she is seén in public she is in her 
character, masked by it; there is 
nothing of the personal there. Have 
you not all known a star on the first 
night of her play to give a perform- 
ance without a trace of fear, yet, 
when she is called before the curtain 
to make a speech, have you not seen 
her falter and stumble, and finally 
withdraw in a panic? That is the 
woman with her mask off who has 
come out to thank her audience. Well, 
the actresses yesterday were without 
their masks. Many of them had 
stayed away altogether, subject to real 


ade “stage fright,” and the others of us 
4 told and retold ourselves to “keep 


step, not to mind if we were laughed 
at, and” (oh, crowning warning!) “not 
to answer back.” 

So on we marched, we “Servants 
of the Public,” and since we are their 
servants, the crowd upon the sidewalk 
felt free to chaff and hoot and ap- 
plaud, and call to us with more free- 
dom than they did to the other 
cohorts. It was beautiful Amelia 
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They are a treat that you'll enjoy. 


make the first Educator Crackers. 
tinue to make them today. 


the full food value of the grains. 


same old way my father originated. 
of grinding, plus my father’s idea, 
That’s the reason for the 


Crackers. 


flavor found in no other crackers. 


which have distinguished 
cator Crackers ever 
their beginning. 











That Name EDUCATOR 
That's GOOD in Crachers 


T ask you to try Educator Crackers. 


Iam the daughter of Dr. Wm. L. Johnson, 
the man who created Educator Crackers. 


Twenty-six years ago I helped my father 


My father’s great aim in life was to give to the 
world a cracker containing ail the nourishment that 
Nature put into the grains, a cracker to suit the taste 
need and purse of every man, woman and child. 


Educator Crackers are the result. 


And I am maintaining my father’s standard in every way. 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 


Then I bake in the same old ovens, in the 


I personally sample each day’s baking. I from us direct. 
absolutely insist upon those qualities 








I con- 


The flour I use is freshly stone-ground in Now I ask you to try the entire 
the good old-fashioned way. This conserves 


Educator Crackers. 


This . P Os Once y know , ‘Ii 
method of baking, plus the unique process BT ‘an teens. nes you know Row Cen 


is the 
real secret of the goodness of Educator 


crisp, home. 


delicate texture, and the sweet, nut-like 
If your grocer cannot supply you, order 
I'll give your orders my 
personal attention. Send ten cents in stamps, 


Edu- 


since and your grocer’s name, and I will mail you 


a trial box of Wafers. 
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Educator Wafers—one of many varieties of 
Sutter as you eat them. . 
They're much more nourishing and conven- 


cious, how satisfying, how economical they 
are, you will never be without them in your 
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summerville who was walking by me 
who finally gasped out at an unusual- 
ly noisy demonstration: “And the 
nore they sneer, the more I want,to 
narch. I can go on forever doing 
ihis!”’ 

An ingenue dropped her sandwich, 
which she had been warned to carry, 
jut, as I scooped it up for her, she re- 
fused it. “I shall never’ eat again!” 
she cried, eyes on the heavens. The 
exaltation carried us along, yet we re- 
membered our “stage business” in our 
most uplifted moments. “Give us a 
show,” one boy cried—before a gen- 
tlemanly policeman told him he would 
knock his head off if he annoyed them 
ladies. The humor of it struck me, 
for we were far removed from speak- 
ing lines. There were young girls 
with us who could carry a spear bet- 
ter than I was managing to do, there 
were those to whom Ibsen held no 
secrets, Shakespeare we all knew, and 
the Maeterlinck held few terrors for 
, but the ebulliency of our spirits 
was practically expended on a ner- 
vous whispering of directions as we 
faced our strange audience. “Keep 
abreast; eyes on Mary Shaw; lift 
your banner higher, Fola; left, right; 
left, right!” And the way was too 
short. 

When I went back in the subway I 
wore my sash across my breast, for I 
feared that the tired working people 
might feel that I had only been shop- 
ping. I was very proud of my sash, 
although I had always hidden it be- 
fore. A girl rose and offered me her 
seat, and when I declined it she in- 
sisted. “You've been marching, but 
I had to work, and couldn’t, so please 
sit down. It would make me feel as 
though I’d helped a little, too.” 

So I sat down, and, swaying on a 
strap, her soul went marching on. 


us 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 





Harper’s weekly prints this week a 
four-page supplement devoted entirely 
to pictures of the suffrage parade. 





Miss Annie Peck, the mountain- 
climber, carried in the parade the 


lately planted on a South American 
mountain more than 21,000 feet high. 
She marched with the Joan of Arc 
League, led by Mrs. Nellie Van Sling- 
erland on horseback. 

Mrs. R. C. Talbot-Perkins edited 
three pages of the Brooklyn Daily 
Times of May 4, and thousands of 
copies were sold along the line of the 
parade. Mrs. Perkins writes: “We 
Brooklyn women feel that we are do- 
ing a great work in editing first two 
pages of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle and 
now three pages of the Brooklyn Daily 
Times, and we have others in view. 
We reach an audience which we never! 
sould get near in any other way. Like 
all good suffragists, I am saying that 
Saturday’s parade was the greatest 
thing done yet, in our country, for the 
cause,” 





There were long periods as the 
parade passed by when the crowd on 
the sidewalks watched passively and 
without demonstration, but it had its 
high lights of interest. There was at 
every .point a gust of genuine ap- 
plause for the lilac-bedecked carriage 
that bore that veteran of the cause, 
the Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell. 
There was a wave of appreciation for 
the little motor car that carried amid 
a profusion of yellow blossoms the 
two sweet-faced little daughters of 
Mrs. Maude there 
were repeated heavy salutes for the 
Rev. Dr. Anna Shaw, who walked 
alone in a robe of black, as sturdy a 


Flowerton, and 


of Ladies’ Gloves, 


tion. 








Votes for Women banner which she 


marcher as the youngest there.—N. Y, 
Times. 


—_—_—_ 
Mrs. Emily Montague Bishop and 
Miss Florence Youmans are doing 


volunteer campaign work for La Fol 
lette on the Pacific coast, and are 
arousing much interest. “The meth- 
ods of Mrs. Bishop are unique,” Sena- 
tor La Follette is reported as saying. 
‘She has taken the driest piece of 
literature in existence—the Congres- 
dramatized it. 
She is a good mimic and represents 


sional Record—and 


opular characters, duplicating some 
of my verbal tilts in the Senate. With 
4 few more good women campaigners 
[ could take a vacation and let them 
carry California for me.” Other 
women have formed clubs for Taft, 
for Roosevelt, for Wilson and for 
Clark, and the political pot is boiling 
vigorously. 


~~ Ease Your Feet 
WITH Pillow Oxfords/ 


The Ideal Summer Shoe for 
woman's wear: absolute comfort 
for TIRED. TENDER FEET: « 
beautiful hand-turned shoe, 
no breaking-in required: 
relief from pet Corns and 
Bunions: soft, exible, du- 
rable, dressy and stylish 
The sole oak leather. The 
whole top genuine Vici 
Kid, soft, pliable. O’SULLIVAN’S RUBBER HEELS 
No lining to wrinkle or chafe. We guarantee to Fit You 
Perfectly. Absolute comfort and satisfaction or money 
cheerfully refunde Write today for our Free Illustra- 
ted Catalogue and special self-measure blan 
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MISS M. 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
IN THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


I would like to gain your interest in my line 
Veils, 
Waists and feel sure I can give you satisfac- 


Neckwear and 


F. FISK, 
The Red Glove Shop, 
322 Boylston Street. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE PARADE 








The Suffrage Parade was a great and glorious success. 
As to this there is only one opinion. And its effect as propa 
ganda was multiplied a thousand fold by the ample press 
reports in the papers the next day. 

The procession, huge as it was, was admirably organized. 
As the New York Sun said, “Every woman knew the division 
to which she belonged; she knew where it was to form, and she 
got there without any fuss. The police said after it was all 
over that they had never had a better disciplined line of march- 
ers to handle, except soldiers.” It must have meant a vast 
amount of hard and careful preliminary work on the part of 
hundreds of women; but the success was great enough to be 
worth all the labor it had cost. 

Those who were in the procession, of course, could not see 
much of it; so I can report only glimpses. The pioneer section 
waited at the corner of Fifth avenue and Tenth street till ‘t 
was time to fall in. There the Norwegian and Swedish women 
were mustering also, in their picturesque national dress. Some- 
where near were the women from Finland, who had sturdily 
refused to march under the Russian flag, and had hunted up a 
Finnish banner, said to be the only one in America. An Aus- 
tralian lady with a broad golden sash drifted by, and various 
women in light-colored dresses and marshals with their regalia 
attracted the interest of a floating crowd of small boys and 
other gazers. Am open carriage decorated with lilac and dog- 
wood blossoms was waiting to receive the Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, D.D., with whom I had the privilege of riding. 
Presently a band struck up, and over the heads of the crowd 
we could catch glimpses of the procession as it began to pass 
along Fifth avenue—the heads of the horsewomen, riding 
steadily and gaily, and then the banners that rose above the 
other divisions, marching past in gallant array. Clara Barton, 
Louisa M. Alcott and other well-known names gleamed out for 
a moment, and half-sentences of a motto could be deciphered 
here and there, as a flag slanted a little our way. A white ban- 
ner headed the women doctors, and a few steps behind it came 
a dark blue one bearing the name of Elizabeth Blackwell, and 
then another with the name of Mary Putnam Jacobi. 

Soon it was time for our section to fall in. Six women 
raised the pioneer banners bearing the names of Lucretia Mott, 
Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Eliza- 
beth Smith Miller, and Isabella Beecher Hooker, and arranged 
themselves around the carriage. It was drawn by horses war- 
ranted not to be frightened by any banner or band, and driven 
by Mrs. Cyrus W. Field. A bodyguard of young girls accompanied 
the banner-bearers. As soon as we got out into the avenue, we 
could see the parade stretching far ahead, and the dense crowds 
packing the sidewalks on both sides, as far as the eye could 
reach. The sun shone, the breeze fluttered the banners, sym- 
pathizers along the route clapped their hands and waved little 
flags of the suffrage colors, anc -he Stars and Stripes on a 
high building away in front waved cheerfully and seemed to be 
beckoning us forward. In every intersecting street we could 
see fresh divisions stationed, with their mottoes and banners, 
waiting to fail in behind us. As we passed the street where the 
massed ranks of the Woman Suffrage Party were waiting, their 
yellow banners seemed to stretch clear away to the horizon. 
The procession flowed along like the Amazon, with tributaries 
emptying into it all-the way and swelling its flood, 


ity; but the pleasant features greatly outnumbered the dis- 


marched say they would not have missed it for anything. 

The procession started on time, and reached Carnegie Hall 
en time. The galleries were hung with suffrage banners from 
different States, and the great hall was crowded to the roof. 
Addresses were given by Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, who pre- 
sided, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer and Rev. Anna H. Shaw. Mrs. 
Blatch, Miss Shaw and Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, who 
was called upon for a few words, all received ovations, the 
huge audience standing up and cheering. Miss Lexow appealed 
for contributions, and a goodly sum was collected. 

Mrs. Blatch said she had asked the Governors of the 
enfranchised States to join in sending a telegram to Mr. 
Asquith, calling upon him to give votes to Irish women in the 
Home Rule Bill. The Governors of Colorado, Utah and Wyo- 
ming had done so; the Governor of California had not yet been 
heard from, and Gov. Hay of Washington had sent her a long 
telegram explaining his reasons for declining. Mrs. Blatch 
denounced Charles F. Murphy and Speaker Merritt for pre 
venting the passage of the suffrage amendment through the 
New York Legislature, and showed her skill as a presiding offi- 
cer in dealing with a Tammany man who called out interrup- 
tions from the gallery. 

Mrs. Spencer said the Time Spirit had ordained that both 
men and women should become democratic. Women must have 
every moral discipline that men have had, including political 
responsibility. She paid a tribute to the pioneers, and said: 
“It is necessary not only to open the schoolhouse door to every 
child, but to give every child the leisure to learn.” 

Miss Shaw said, “This day has shown that women have 
overcome their greatest foe, the foe within themselves. They 
have overcome the cowardice and fear of what others may 
think and say. You are tired tonight, but you have a joy that 
does not recognize fatigue.” All the speakers had referred to 
the white slave traffic, and Miss Shaw said that New York 
needed a woman police commissioner. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mrs. Blatch for getting up 
the parade, and after singing “America,” the great meeting 
adjourned. A. 8. B. 


A NEW JOAN OF ARC 


Miss Virginia Brooks has just been chosen president of the 
Board of Education in West Hammond, Ind. The press dis- 
patches say that the election was stormy; that in two fights 
among the voters, men opposed to Miss Brooks were beaten, 
and a third opponent, who made an offensive remark, was 
thrown into a muddy stream, Here is the story of how this 
young woman has come to be so much beloved in West Ham- 
mond. It is told by H. Bedford Jones in the American Magazine 
for May: 








A Chicago real-estate man died. He left his widow and 
daughter, a girl of twenty-two, some $30,000 worth of property 
in a small Illinois village of Polish laborers. The girl had 
never seen the village, but she began to get special assessments 
on the property which mounted toward its entire value, so she 
went down to investigate. 

She found at the end of her journey a vice and graft-ridden 
community. Lots worth $200 or less were assessed more than 
that amount for fake “improvements”; the paving and sewerage 
systems being installed were riddled with graft; village ma- 
terial and village-paid men were being used to build certain 
private houses; and the Polish people submitted to it all in 
helpless blindness. The girl was astounded to find that they 
were afraid to protest, that they accepted robbery and ex- 
tortion as a part of American life, and that the whole village 
was in a fair way to lose savings and property. 

The girl promptly decided that her life work lay here, and 
with her mother she moved from Chicago to the village. She 
threw herself into the work of educating the Poles, she learned 
their language and won their confidence, she began a seemingly 
hopeless war on the saloons and dives and corrupt officials, 
and published a paper in which she fearlessly exposed every- 
thing and everyone concerned. In return the village officials 
took equally vigorous action. The girl was threatened with 
vitriol and worse, she was all but kidnapped by a party of dive- 
keepers, she was assaulted, beaten and kicked by village police- 
men—and sprang into unreal fame as “The Joan of Arc of 
West Hammond.” Unreal, because Virginia Brooks is no Joan 
of Arc. She is no mob-leader, no militant mop-wielder, as she 
has been pictured by the press of sublimated sensation. She 
is a very quiet, strong and efficient young woman who is doing 
something worth while. 

She showed up crooked ballots and crooked men behind 


assessment question whereby the taxpayers were saved over 
$21,000, and has recently succeeded in a bitter fight against the 
gambling dens. More than this, she has involved certain officials 
in a matter which at present promises to be exceedingly un- 
pleasant for them, 

Yet all this is nothing to her, except as construction in- 
volves destruction. Her great ambition has been to help the 
Poles, those blinded, helpless, old-world people who love her. 
,Curiously enough, her greatest aid has been music; the women 
and children come crowding to the cottage to hear her play, 
and sit in absolute stillness for an hour at a time. But that is 
an aside. 

Her real work has been the foundation of a settlement in 
Hammond, separated from West Hammond only by the Indiana 
line. The local lodge of Elks donated house and lot, the women 
of Hammond pitched in and helped, and now the women and 
children of the place have a “town home” with the advantages 
of the usual settlement classes and instruction. 


who are incredibly self-satisfied and blinded to any higher con- 





and children, acts as probation officer for boys who have “gone 


agreeable ones, Everybody looked happy, and all those who 


them, blocked graft after graft, won a complete victory in the} 


She is working, first, for the uplift of the Polish women, |. 


to save her country. Miss Brooks, following the same divine 


fight against political corruption. 
Miss Brooks is a strong believer in votes for women, and 
has lately been addressing suffrage meetings in Indiana. 
A. 8. B. 


| 
|call, has become a leader in just as real and just as brave a 


WOMEN AND POLITICS 


In the same issue of the American Magazine which contains 
the account of Miss Brooks’s remarkable achievement in village 
politics, Miss Ida M. Tarbell returns to her effort to show the 
unfitness of women for politics. Her article on “The Irrespon- 
sible Woman and the Friendless Child” contains much that is 
true, but it betrays the curious little mental warp that runs 
‘through all Miss Tarbell’s utterances on the woman question. 
She says: 

“It is not necessary or endurable that children grow up 
jstarved and over-worked, that boys and girls be submitted to 
‘vicious surroundings, that talent be crushed, that young men 
and young women be devoured by crime and greed.” 

With this we heartily agree. But all this is going to keep 
on if political corruption is allowed to stay enthroned in power, 
and to maintain its alliance with that “vicious industrial sys- 
tem” which Miss Tarbell calls an even heavier burden to the 
country than the irresponsibility of leisured women. She seems 
to think that it is to be remedied by having every woman of 
leisure look after some one deserted or neglected child. That 
would be a good thing as far as it goes, but it does not go 
nearly far enough. The leisured women are few and the ne- 
glected children many. Their personal care—each one looking 
after one—would not go around. Miss Tarbell also thinks, and 
rightly, that women should interest themselves in the care of 
all unfortunate and endangered children. But the conditions 
which throw children into misfortune and danger are 
largely affected by politics. She says: “No collective work, 
however good, can protect or guide these children properly.” 
They cannot be properly protected without collective work, 
although collective work alone is not all that any child needs. 
Miss Tarbell thinks that each woman of leisure should watch 
over the moral welfare of some other woman’s child. What 
is really needed is that every mother, the poor as well as the 
rich, should be enabled to watch over the moral welfare of her 
own child during some leisure time each day; and that during 
the rest of the time its moral welfare should be watched over 
in good schools and wisely-supervised playgrounds. The schools 
‘and playgrounds have to be provided by collective action, and 
whether they shall be provided or not depends mostly on 
politics. 

The problem of the neglected child arises largely because 
poor and over-worked mothers have not the time or the vitality 
to watch over their children properly. While they are at work, 
either in the factory or in their over-crowded tenement homes, 
the children are turned into the street to run wild. There 
should be playgrounds ennugh for them all, and playgrounds 
under careful supervision. 

Miss Tarbell excoriates the women of a “prosperous small 
city in the middle west” where thirty persons, more than half of 
them boys under twenty, are serving terms in the penitentiary 
for taking part in a lynching. The town had 80 saloons, and 
Miss Tarbell holds the women responsible for this. She admits 
that they “built charming homes, reared healthy, active chil- 
dren whom they educated at any personal sacrifice. They had 
a large temperance organization.” They used their indirect 
influence, it seems, but still the saloons got hold of the chil- 
dren. In Colorado, under the “contributory delinquency” clause 
of the law for the protection of children, any saloon-keeper 
allowing children on his premises can be punished. Judge 
Lindsey enforces the law, and the children of Denver are kept 
out of the saloons; and it was the votes of the mothers that kept 
Judge Lindsey in office. In Seattle, when the vice conditions 
became intolerable, and were corrupting the children right and 
left, it was the mothers who recalled Mayor Gill, and prevented 
his re-election. Everybody who wants liquor sold to minors, 
everybody who wants boys and girls corrupted, everybody who 
wants to exploit child labor, agrees with Miss Tarbell in op- 
posing votes for women. A. S. B. 


MONTREAL WOMEN PRAISED 


Montreal has lately won a victory for good government by 
electing the reform candidate for controller. In that city 
widows and single women have municipal suffrage, and the 
Montreal papers give them credit for taking a large share in 
bringing about the result. It is said that the women voted in 
about twice as large a proportion as the men. Mr. Godfrey, who 
was elected, stands for clean streets and clean politics. 

A. 8. B. 


SUFFRAGE AND CLEAN STREETS 


Out of courtesy to the suffrage parade, the city authorities 
of New York took pains to have the streets through which it 
was to pass well cleaned in advance. It was a gracious act, 
and the women appreciated it. Under equal suffrage, probably 
no special cleaning up would be needed. 

Ellis Meredith says that even at those times when political 

conditions in Denver are dirty, Denver itself is a clean city. 
The women of all shades of political opinion want clean 
streets, and with ballots they can make their wishes respected. 
Under the title, “Where White Wings Stay White,” The Survey 
says: , 
Garbage in Denver is removed from the premises of citizens 
without cost to them or to the city, through a contract made by 
the municipal authorities with the Hog-Growers’ Association. 
Employees of this association at. regular intervals make the 
rounds of the city and collect about 100 tons per day. 

In the business section sanitary rubbish cans are placed on 











dition of life. This girl of twenty-three helps deserted women | every block. Each stands thirty-six inches high, and has sides 





nineteen inches wide, Within the can is a large sack fastened 
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top is taken off, the sack or pouch lifted from the hooks sup 
porting it, the draw-string et the top pulled, thus closing the 
mouth, and the whole is thrown upon the wagon which bears 
the rubbish away. There is no possibility that the contents may 
be blown through the streets, thus undoing the work of the 
can, and the man in charge of the wagon may do his. work in 
trim uniform, or even in a dress suit.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Rev, Anna H. Shaw sends the following notice: 

The last year of the Susan B. Anthony Memorial Guarantee 
Fund ended on May 1, 1912, and all of the $12,000 donated for 
the past year has been appropriated and almost expended. By 
request of the subscribers to the Fund $4,500 was to be used 
for officers’ salaries in order to make it possible for them to 
give their entire time to suffrage work: $2500 for the president, 
$1000 for the then corresponding secretary, Miss Kate Gordon, 
and $1000 for the then treasurer, Mrs, Harriet Taylor Upton. 
As the National Association has never paid salaries to the 
president and the treasurer, and as the Fund is now exhausted, 
the National President, Miss Shaw, and the present treasurer, 
Miss Jessie Ashley, have decided not to allow any appropriation 
to be made from the funds of the National American .Woman 
Suffrage Association for their salaries after May 1, 1912. 


DEBATE OVER ALASKA 


A number of good speeches were madé in the recent debate 
in Congress over woman suffrage for Alaska, Representative 
Raker of California said: 

“California has already adopted a constitutional amendment 
giving women the right to vote. As a result, instead of the back 
rooms of old buildings and undesirable places being used as 
voting places, since that time we have found that the school- 
houses, the best rooms in the town, are prepared for the use of 
our voters, and our women vote; and they are taking an active 
and earnest interest, and are making an honest effort in behalf 
of passing proper legislation, electing the best-qualified persons 
for office, and in making better laws, so that the people living 
under those laws may have a better opportunity, that the children 
may be provided with better conditions, and that better laws 
may be passed for the regulation of schools and the sanitary 
conditions of towns, better water systems may be installed, and 
that the people may be in a better position generally.” 

Representative Stephens of California said: 

“Woman’s suffrage in California has convincingly demon- 
strated its usefulness and value. I believe we should have equal 
suffrage in every State and Territory.” 

Woman a Specialist 

Representative Hobson of Alabama said: 

“IT am in favor of women’s suffrage, and for two funda- 
mental reasons. The first is because I believe that the political 
conditions of the world need the benefit of the exercise of 
political power by these specialists in the field where woman 
is a specialist. The laws on the statute books of the world today 
are woefully lacking in dealing with questions that bear upon 
child life, upon public morals, upon public health, The great 
reforms so urgently needed for the betterment of the conditions 
of living of the masses must look to woman’s emancipation for 
their fulfillment. 

Hogs Better Guarded Than Children 

“Man is engaged chiefly in business, in dealing with ques- 
tions of property, of commerce, and the like, and the statutes 
and the laws of the world are confined in large measure to 
those matters, and are largely deficient in dealing with ques- 
tions relating to life itself, the home, the welfare of the child, 
conditions of health, the morals of the community, and even 
education. We find ample provisions of law for dealing with 
cholera in hogs or foot-and-mouth disease in cattle, but there is 
nothing to reach infant mortality, and little to reach child labor, 
debauchery, and moral obliquity. To get these questions prop- 
erly dealt with in the statutes and the laws of the world we 
must invoke the political aid of that part of humanity that gives 
daily attention to those matters. 

Lessons from Heredity 

“The second fundamental reason is this: Self-government 
is a trait that is evolved in humanity. Humanity does not escape 
the great law of heredity that governs the rest of creation. If 
you want to create a great pacer, you look to the development 
of the pacer’s mother as much as to the development of the 
father, and even more. If we wish to produce a race of men 
of the highest capacity for self-governmnet, of the highest wis- 
dom in polities, we must see that those faculties involved in 
s0vernment and in politics are developed in the women of the 
Tace. Historically, the great achievements of the ages have not 
been by men alone, but by men whose women were with the 
men in the field of achievement. 

The Scientific Way 

“The Roman Empire was overthrown by the women of the 
Gauls, who went with their husbands, their fathers, their sons, 
their brothers, and who stayed with them, gathering the powers 
of conquest in their own brains and their own hearts and their 
own blood, and giving birth to the race of warriors that finally 
conquered Rome. For any other great race achievement in the 
world the scientific way to get the highest and best results is 
oe develop the qualities required in the mothers of the men. 
is aa weak in the development of our men wherever we are 
Me pd the at em ar of our women. If we would have a 
mint aah yn i a, of by highest forms of self-govern- 
meit oversee m8 ng ; a wisdom in public affairs, we 
heredity, “de e weakness along these lines of our average 

» the weakness in the political development of the 
mothers of the nation.” 
tf uname of New York asked, “Does the gentleman expect 
battlesht oe elected to Congress Pact they would vote for 
the a ~ Mr. Hobson answered, “I believe as compared with 
pene leman from New York they would show a commendable 
lligence and patriotism on sucbquestioas,” 
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opposition, leading Representative of Iowa to say, 
“I have often observed that many who profess to have the high- 
est regard for women are most afraid that women should exert 
their influence in public affairs!” 
Berger’s Three Reasons 

Representative Berger of Wisconsin said he favored equal 
suffrage for three reasons: 

“The first reason is that women are entitled to the franchise 
as a matter of justice, not because women will elevate politics. 

“My second reason is a political reason. I favor woman 
suffrage as a matter of democracy. Women form fully one-half 
of the adult population. They are folks, like men. They ought 
to have the same rights and the same privileges. All just gov- 
ernment is founded on the consent of the governed. We cannot 
have a free country, we cannot claim to have a real democracy, 
as long as fully one half of the citizens are disfranchised. To 
paraphrase a sentence of Abraham Lincoln: ‘A country cannot 
endure that is half free and half not free.’ 

“But there is one more reason, and that is an economic 
reason. 

“In former days, especially among Germans, the good haus- 
frau—the housewife—was the ideal woman. In the days of our 
fathers and grandfathers the woman, the housewife, had nothing 
else to do—could do nothing else—than take care of the family, 
the kitchen and the household. That time is past, especially 
in large cities. Women now must go out into the world and 
work. They have to support themselves, and very often they 
also must help to support their family. Women work in stores, 
offices, schoolrooms, and millions of them go into factories. The 
number of women at work in 1900 was 5,319,397. 

“Working like men, they ought to have the same economic 
and political rights as a man. That is all there is to it. Not 
because women are better—although I believe they are better— 
as a matter of justice, democracy, and economic fairness, women 
citizens should have the same political and economic rights as 
men citizens.” 

The Titanic Again 

Mr. Ferris of Oklahoma asked, “Does the gentleman think 
that if women had an equal political right to vote with men they 
would have enjoyed the privileges which they did the other day 
when the Titanic sank? 

Mr. Berger answered: “I do. And for this reason: After 
all, woman is of more importance to the race than is the man, 
and every real man realizes that by instinct. The safe-keeping 
of the race is left te the women. (Applause.) I hope I will 
never be on a boat like the Titanic—I mean in a situation of 
that kind. But I, for one, and I believe every member of this 
House, would stay back at any time and give way to the women 
and children, whether women enjoyed suffrage or not.” 

Representative Taylor of Colorado spoke for woman suffrage 
and Representative Macon of Arkansas against it. Their speeches 
were to be printed later in the Congressional Record. 

The vote to leave Alaska free to enfranchise women stood 
at first 73 to 41. Mr. Flood of Virginia called for tellers, and 
it stood 81 to 35—more than two to one. 

A big new star is glimmering into sight in the far Northwest. 





JOY OVER OHIO 


The National President has just received the following 
letter from the Woman Suffrage Association of Hungary: 
Budapest, April 21, 1912. 
VII Istvan ut 67. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw, New York: 
Dear Madam: 

We read with immense gladness the victory of Ohio, which 
we hope will succeed perfectly upon the referendum. 

It is a double delight to us that the States of the U. S. A. 
are approaching so rapidly to the enfranchisement of women; 
first, because it influences the success of our struggle in these 
distant countries, secondly, because your progress which you 
will report to us at the International Suffrage Congfess in Buda- 
pest in 1913 will greatly increase the success of the Congress 
also, 

We beg you to convey our best congratulations to the 
women of Ohio, and at the same time our heartiest invitation 
to the Congress. It is our greatest wish to see here as many 
enfranchised women as possible. 

We thank you in advance for your kind intervention, and 
are 

Yours faithfully, 
A Nok Valasztojogi Vilagszovetsegenek 
Vii Konghesszusat 
Elokeszito Bizottsag. 
Vilma Glucklich, President. 
Paula Pogany, Secretary. 


A CORRECTION FROM COLORADO 


In the Journal there appeared recently what purported to 
be a report of a letter from the Colorado Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in answer to Miss Sylvia Pankhurst. 

The Journal was misinformed as to the nature of the letter 
sent. The executive board of the Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Association informed Miss Pankhurst that, owing to the 
demands for money for suffrage work in the United States, it 
was impossible to contribute anything at this time to the work 
in England. But no word whatsoever of disapproval of the 
methods of the English suffragettes was included in the letter 
or sent at any time by the Colorado association. 

Please publish this correction in the next number of The 
Woman’s Journal. Margaret Long. 
Denver. | 

(The statement was copied from a Denver paper—Ed. W. J.) 








Woman suffrage is reported to have been defeated in the 
Arizona Senate, 11 to 7, following an adverse report by the 
committee on constitutional amendments, to which the measure 
as passed by the House had been referred. 





The society vaudeville and pop concert given last Monday 
for the benefit of the Massachusetts W. S. A. had a fine enter- 
tainment and a brilliant audience. Gov. Foss and his family 
stayed all the evening. Mrs. B, F. Pitman and Miss Alice Car 





| penter had done the hard job of getting up the affair. 
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OMAN’S JOURNAL BUSINESS 

Nothing short of winning equal suffrage in another State 
could, I believe, have given the movement for Votes for Women 
a greater impetus than last Saturday’s wonderful procession 
in New York, Certainly the public was not as well informed 
of the victory in California last October as it was of the parade 
of May 4. While a single paragraph in many a paper seemed 
sufficient to let the country know that thousands of women 
had been enfranchised in California, whole pages are not 
sufficient to tell of this year’s suffrage parade! 

Our cause has received a big boost, the public is getting 
more and more impressed, and consequently the public is ready 
and more than willing to know more about it. The opportunity 
to take advantage of the increased interest by immensely in- 
creasing the usefulness of the national suffrage paper is there- 
fore before you. How can you help? Four avenues are open 
to you: 

1. Send in one new subscription and $1 to pay for it. 

2. Send in $1 for our expense fund. 

3. Buy copies of the special parade numbers (May 4 and 
May 11) and send them to friends who need to be impressed. 

4. Send for the booklet about selling The Woman’s Journal 
on the street and at meetings, and add to our income and the 
circulation of the paper at the same time. 


Agnes E. Ryan. 


GREETINGS FROM ENGLAND 


The National American Woman Suffrage Association 
received the following cablegram from London on May 4: 
Women’s Freedom League congratulates American 
suffragists’ procession, and Chinese contingent. 
(Signed) Despard, Knight, Underwood. 








HONORS TO JANE ADDAMS 


Kansas City opened the summer campaign for woman suf- 
frage on May 6 with a public demonstration in honor of Jane 
Addams, who was in the city on that day. A gaily-decorated 
automobile parade, led by brass bands, passed through the 
streets to the factory districts. The Mayor and Miss Addams 
occupied the first motor, which was followed by a car laden 
with flowers. 





CAMPAIGN STATES TAKE NOTICE 


The Harvard Men’s League for Woman Suffrage is ready 
to co-operate with the Campaign States. Two of its members 
expect to work in Ohio, and others elsewhere. The president, 
Mr. Allen S. Olmsted, 11 Stoughton Hall, Cambridge, Mass., 
will be glad to communicate with any of the Campaign States 
needing workers or speakers. 








From Spain comes the report that the Spanish Chamber is 
arranging to give women who are heads of families the right 
to vote for Mayor and Council in the villages, 





The Democratic State Convention of Pennsylvania has put 
in its platform a plank calling for an immediate referendum on 
the question of woman suffrage. 





There were about ten times as many copies of The Woman’s 
Journal sold at the Suffrage Parade this year as last. Of the 
many sellers, Miss Agnes E. Ryan was the most successful. 
She disposed of 337 copies. 





In the Russian Douma, M. Boulate is reported to have 
introduced a woman suffrage bill drafted by the Russian League 
for Woman’s Rights at St. Petersburg, and signed by forty 
members of the Douma belonging to different parties. 





As the result of a petition signed by 478 students at Vassar 
College and sent to President Taylor, a mass meeting to dis- 
cuss woman suffrage was held in the large assembly hall a few 
days ago. The meeting was opened by a student from Wis- 
consin. 





The presidents of fifteen State Suffrage Associations have 
signed the call for the Mississippi Valley Conference, to be 
held in Chicago on May 21 and 22. It will discuss practical 
/Problems of suffrage work in that important section of the 
country. 





Mothers’ Day is more and more generally observed in the 
churches throughout the United States, and this year it will be 
celebrated on May 12. Michigan women are looking to the 
/ministers of the State to say some good words on this occasion 
for equal suffrage. 


—_—_—. 


The British courts think that the male of the species is 
deadlier than the female, to judge by the amount of bail they 
have demanded for the leaders in the late suffrage disturbances 
—$20,000 for Mr. Pethick Lawrence, $15,000 for Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence, and only $10,000 for Mrs. Pankhurst. We should have 
said that Mrs. Pankhurst was the most dangerous of the three. 





Miss Mary Johnston has been the recipient of much atten- 
tion in Boston this week. She addressed the Twentieth Century 
Club Thursday afternoon on “Women and Citizenship,” and the 
next afternoon she spoke with Josephine Preston Peabody 
before the College Equal Suffrage League of Massachusetts on 
“The Relation of College Women to the Equal Suffrage Move- 
ment.” 





Mrs. Prouchesta Cama Rustomjee, the wife of the noted 
Parsee, Rustom Rustomjee, who is visiting the United States 
as a representative of the Indian government, accompanies’ her 
husband to tell Americans about the new woman movement of 
India. Mrs. Rustomjee is a stanch supporter of woman suf- 
frage, and says, “Americans have been a very important factor 
in bringing the new light to India.” At Bombay, she says, they 





have a woman’s club with a membership of 600, 
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LOCAL SUF F RAGE SUPPLIES 


So great is the resourcefulness of suffragists in devising means 


of educating the public.on suffrage that nearly every state asso- 
ciation and local league have attractive supplies for sale which 
are useful mainly to the local association or league. Are you not 


looking for some of the articles 
work? 














PENNSYLVANIA HEADQUARTERS 

Blotters, buttons, flags, hatpins, napkins, 
rubber stamps, sashes, etc. Pa. Suffrage 
Ass’n, 208 Hale Bidg., Phila. 








advertised below for your local 
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IOWA 


Postcards, blotters, place cards. 2 for Se 
52° a hundred. Julia C. Hallam, Sioux 
y, 4a. 





LET OHIO WOMEN VOTE 
Rubber stamp, “Let Ohio women vote 
this fall.” 15c. Woman Suffrage Party, 
1264 Buclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


CATHOLIC LEAFLETS 
20e per papers stpaid ; $1.50 per thou- 
sand. Illinois Ba Ass'n, 998 Fine Arts 
Bldg., ae 





SUFFRAGE MAPS 
Same as printed in Woman's Journal, 
March 23. 5e each. Boston BE. 8. Ass'n for 
Good Govt., 58% Boylston St., Boston. 





CALIFORNIA POSTERS 


In colors, 50c each. Boston E. 8. Ass’n 
for Good Govt., 585 Boylston St., Boston. 





BUSHNELL CARTOON 
Used in Journal March 16. On cardboard 
10c each, Se in quantities. Expressage 
c. 0. D. Miss A. 8. _ Ball, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


“OLD ACQUAINTANCES AND NEW” 

Book of reminiscences by Olympia Brown, 
co-worker of Susan B. Anthony. Order 
from Wis. W. 8S. Ass’n, 719 Majestic Bidg., 





RHODE ISLAND 
Volunteer workers wanted at EB. 8S. Head- 
> core 610 Butler Exchange, Providence. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS 

California poppies, 2 for 25c, $1.00 per 
dozen. Postals - portraits — Mrs. 
Snowden, Henry’ Blackwell, “I Wish 
Mother Could Vote,” 2 for 5c. State Head- 
quarters, 585 Boylston St., Boston. 

“HOME AND STATE” 

by Selma Lagerlof, winner of the $40,000 
Nobel Prize. Only authorized English 
translation. Price $2.00 a hundred, 5e 
apiece. Woman Suffrage Party, 30 West 
34th St., New York. 


MICHIGAN 


Relating to women and girls, price 10c. 
Mrs. G. W. Ganett, 141 Owens Ave., De- 

















Milwaukee, Wis. 


troit. 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO ADVERTISE UNDER THE HEADING, 
SEND FOR ADVERTISING RATES 


SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES?” 


“LOCAL 


THEY ARE REASONABLE, 








SUFFRAGISTS 


SHOULD HAVE A 


GLOVE PURSE 


with 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 
BUT 


TO? 
ADVERTISE YOUR 
CAUSE 
OTHERS 
NOT SUFFRAGISTS 
WILL WANT ONE 
White, Black, Green, Gray, 
Ked and Brown Suede 


By mail 25c each 
$2.00 per doz. 


FERN M’F’C COMPANY 








CLOUCESTER,(MASS. 


THE AFTER MEETINGS 








One body of the marchers carried 
green boxes. At pre-arranged places 
they dropped out of the parade, and 
each mounted her box and held an 
open-air meeting. The speaker was 
accompanied in each case by a friend 
carrying a bag of suffrage literature. 

The parade was followed by an 
automobile tour of meetings through- 
out the city. On Broadway, from 
Fifty-ninth to Thirtieth street, thou- 
sands of persons stopped on street 
corners to hear the addresses from 
the touring cars. 

Six automobiles set out from Co- 
lumbus Circle at 7.30 and did not re- 
turn from the tour until after 11. Four 
of the automobiles made a general 
tour of Manhattan and the Bronx; the 
other two cars made stops exclusively 
on Broadway street corners. 

The first car was in charge of Mrs. 
A. C. Hughston, Grand Marshal of the 
Woman Suffrage Party. In the car 
with her were Mrs. Martha Winthrop 
Suffren, Mrs. Marguerite Charter of 
London, Mrs. Mary Beard, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Duncan, John Sherman Crosby, 
and James Lees Laidlaw. This car 
stopped for meetings at Fifty-ninth, 
Forty-fourth, Fortieth and Thirty-sixth 
streets. The speeches were enthusi- 
astically received. 

“The Actresses’ Special” 

The second Broadway party made 
the trip in Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw's 
automobile. It held Mrs. Laidlaw, the 
Manhattan Chairman of the Woman 
Suffrage Party; Mrs. Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale and her susband, 
Swinburne Hale, the organizer of the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage; 
Gardner Hale, his brother, who led 


Of Interest to Women 
MADAM SARA 


Corsetiere 


Advises every wo- 
man to wear her 
famous La Patri- 
cia, custom-made 
Corsets. To Indi- 
vidwal Measure- 


els, suitable for 
street wear as well 


> as athletic; and 


* The 

Known ‘“Her- 

monsa”’ Ready-to-wear Corsets, 
Tube Petticoats and K 

underwear, es for styleand beauty 


LaPatricia Custom Corset Co. 


120 Boylston St. 
Telephene 4886-B Oxford 
Bee York Shes, + West S84 Rerest 
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the college delegation in the men’s 
division in the parade; Mrs. Helen 
Griffith, who was Grand Marshal of 
the 3,000 Manhattan members of the 
Woman Suffrage Party, and Miss 
Veda Sutton, formerly of The New 
Theatre company. They called this 
car the “actresses’ special.” It made 
stops at Fifty-ninth, Forty-fourth and 
Thirty-second streets. The speakers 
did not pause for a regular supper, but 
took a hasty meal of sandwiches in 
their car, and went on. 





MRS. MARTIN IN OREGON 





Mrs. John Martin of New York has 
gone to Oregon to work against equal 
suffrage. The Portland Oregonian 
says: 

“We have meditated long and ardu- 
ously upon Mrs. Martin’s reasons for 
opposing equal suffrage, and we have 
sought with great diligence to discern 
some glimmer of reason in them. 

“Very likely it was with a charm- 
ing smile that Mrs. Martin said, 
‘Women will not vote if they are 
given the ballot, except in crises,’ but 
if facts could affect her mind at all 
she would not have been guilty of any 
such intellectual solecism. Before 
her eyes women are voting in ths 
Washington primaries, serving as 
delegates at the county conventions, 
standing as candidates for the State 
convention. In California they are 
registering for the presidential pri- 
maries about as numerously as the 
men. 

“But what is the use of citing facts 
to a woman like Mrs. Martin? There 
are minds which are as happily im- 
pervious to facts as they are to 
reason, We would suggest to her, 
however, that the force of her re- 
marks would be somewhat increased 
if she could bring herself to pay a 
little attention to what is going on in 
the world around her.” 





What’s the matter with mother? 
Isn’t she good enough to vote?— 
Robert J. Burdette. 





The portrait of Miss Julia C. La- 
throp appeared in The Woman’s Jour- 
nal last week through the courtesy of 
the Chicago Record-Herald. 





Miss Harriet May Mills of New 
York writes of the parade: “The State 
Association was proud of its delega- 
tions from many counties. West- 
chester and Kings had the largest 
numbers in line. Syracuse, Albany, 
Rochester, Kingston, Poughkeepsie, 
Geneva and many other towns were 
represented, either in our own or in 
the Party division. Miss Pauline 
Goldmark carried a memorial banner 
bearing Anne F. Miller’s name. The 
pioneers drove in two carriages, and 
included Miss Emily Howland of 
Sherwood, Mrs. Hannah B. Clark of 
Rochester, and Mrs. C. deB. Mills of 
Syracuse. All were close friends of 
Miss Anthony. Directly behind them 
were the coming voters, the Misses 
Flowerton in a Hupmobile. The con- 
trast there, and the. picturesque ap 
pearance of Joan of Arc on a white 
steed, made the State division unique,” 





Tea WOM Gao". 
COULD NOT MARCH 
A Triumph 6f Democracy Among the 


Disenfranchised and a Prophecy of 
Enfranchised Democracy to Come 








Saturday’s parade was a sign of the 
onward sweep of the women's cause. 
Every class and condition of women 
were represented, met together in 
common thought and aim. No longer 
can even the most prejudiced accuse 
the woman suffrage movement of be- 
ing a class movement. Worker and 
well-to-do, women old and young, felt 
this year the stirring of a new-inspira- 
tion. The thrill of last year’s pioneer 
spirit, the joy of being among the first 
in a great historic movement gave 
place, on Saturday, to a vision of 
achievement. 

But, significant as is this year’s in- 
crease of marchers, the great change 
that has taken place in the genera! 
public attitude is even more striking. 
Everyone has heard of votes for 
women. 

In canvassing for the parade in 
one of the districts in lower Manhat- 
tan, where ignorance preponderates, 
not a woman was found who did not 
know something about suffrage. 

The stories of Mrs. Gioletti, Mrs. 
Murphy, Agnes McMann, and Mrs. 
Ryan are typical of conditions met in 
every home, and significant of those 
conditions against which women are 
arrayed. 

Mrs. Gioletti was janitress of an 
“old law” tenement. The air hurt 
your throat a little, it was so chilling, 
so choked with the odor of stale cook- 
ing, .bad toilets, garbage, and all the 
indescribable smells that linger in 
tenement passageways. Mrs. Gioletti 
was nursing her baby, and her four 
other children were scattered about 
the room. 

She smiled and gave a quick nod 
when she heard the purpose of the 
visit. She would like to go, but “I 
cannot,” she said quietly, and her 
glance about the room gave her rea- 
son even before she spoke. “I almost 


en oes 








Zo Woman's Journal Readers:~ 
any wel Know pblieaion mong 
ers of many well known publications, 
them ‘‘ 7%e Woman's Journal.” 
booklet, a vdldeatnore's bockiian nyt 
Open day and night. 
E. L. Grimes Company 
ra2 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


JACOBS’ 1912 EUROPEAN TOURS 


Ao ideal Summer Vacation would be our 
five weeks’ COACHING TOUR OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES, adding the Continent if 
desired. Prospectus gives full particulars 
Address 





©, W. JACOBS, Drawer “3,” 
Rock Valley, Ia 








COLONIAL LINE 


The only independent line between 
New England aod New York offers an 


IMPROVED PASSENGER 
SERVICE BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND EW YORK 
$2.5 “Spone neaee 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


In Commission. 


We cater to the exacting demands 
of a particular people, who require a 
clean-cut service with tidy staterooms 
and modern appointments. 


Ticket Office, 256 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


KE. Ritchie, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agent. 








ORIENTAL and ANTIQUE 
GOODS 


Rugs, all sizes and kinds; Orien- 
tal embroideries and laces, all 
sizes; Egyptian serge, all colors; 
all kinds of mahogany antique fur- 
niture. Lowest prices. 


Cc. BARTIVIAN 
253 Shawmut Ave., Boston 


Be sure to say you are a suffragist. 








never get out—there’s so many people 





moving in and out, and so many 
rooms to clean. The children never 
get any air lately, it seems, I’m 
kept so busy. If ever I get a min- 
ute I want to take them out.” She 
explained a little apologetically that 
she could not let them play in the 
street. Harry had been run over last 
summer by a wagon and quite badly 
hurt, “and then there’s such a rough 
crowd of boys and girls and they teach 
the children such dreadful things.” 
The playground? Oh, it was many 
blocks away, the children could not 
go to it alone—“so little.” They 
played in the tenement until their 
mother could take them to walk in the 
streets. She smiled and said, “I think 
of you Saturday.” 

I went to see Mrs. Murphy. She 
was glad to talk about suffrage, about 
district politics and politicians, and 
about herself. For 38 years she had 
lived in that assembly district. Her 
husband up to two years before his 
death had -.been closely allied with 
Tammany, and Mrs. Murphy knew the 
past and present of every politician, 
the history of every “shady deal” of 
the past quarter of a century. Areused 
at certain practices, she had pushed 
her rather easy-going husband into an 
open contest with the boss, and when 
left a widow had continued the fight 
herself. She had made herself master 
of the record of every candidate, and 
had, as she put it, been “circulizing 
the district,” with scathing leaflets 
written by herself. “The pen is 
mightier than the sword,” she de- 
clared solemnly, “but it’s got to be a 
voter’s pen! A lot of good me own 
name would do on these,—payin’ taxes 
tho’ I be,” she exclaimed, holding up 
her circulars to which she had signed 
her twenty-one-year-old son’s name. 
Her eyes kindled as she heard 
parade plans. “My! I wisht I was 
goin’,” she said, as she hobbled pain- 
fully to the door. “If my rheumatism 
would let me walk a block I'd be start. 
in’ with you sure! But me heart’s 
with you!” she ended. 

Across the street in a dilapidated 
old three-story, furnished-room house 


-told a tale of quiet heroism. 


DR. EMMA  V. SANDERS 
(Holland) 


available for lectures on Ellen Key's works, 
particularly “Suffragism and Social Fem- 
inism.” 





October 1912—May 1913 
Applications to “The Players” 
162 TREMONT 8ST., — BOSTON, MASS. 





THOMAS A. EDISON TELLS WHY 


he is never sick, in an illustrated booklet 
entitled “How Can a Man Keep Well and 
Grow Old?” Price four cents, postpaid. 
Address William F. Butler, Publisher, 

82 Loan & Trust Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





“I was 
in a home, you know, for nine years, 
and then a year ago they were going 
to adopt me out so Agnes took me. 
She’s an orphan, too, you know. 
She was kept by a family, but they 
didn’t like her and as soon as she 
could earn money she went away. 
She didn’t want me to be adopted 
out!” 

And how old was her cousin Agnes? 
Nineteen. And how did she manage 
to keep them both? 

“She works in a _ tobacco factory. 
She makes seven dollars and fifty 
cents most weeks, but some times she 
makes eight dollars. She wraps cigars 
fast and does piece work. She pays 
the lady five dollars a week for our 
room and our dinners. Next month,” 
she added happily, “I'll get my work- 
ing papers; I'll be fourteen, and I can 
help.” 

Was she going to work with Agnes 
in the tobacco factory? 

No, Agnes would not let her go 
there. 

“She wants me to try Wanamaker’s 
—they’ve got a school there where 
the girls go two hours every weck.” 
Then Agnes came in. Oh, yes, she 
knew of the parade. Several of the 
girls in her factory were going to 
march at the loss of a half day’s pay. 


“I must work,’ was her simple 
answer as to her own marching. It 
needed nothing added to it. 


On a door-step down the street a 
woman sat hunched up, well back in 





lived Agnes McMann. Her room was 
“top back.” She was not home from 
work yet, was the reply of a rather 
unattractive shy child. With a little 
persuasion she talked of Agnes, w 

was her cousin. 

“She keeps me,” she explained. 


In ber simple, halting language she 





’ 


the shadow. She wore a dirty, frayed 
dress, and her face was half covered 
by an old crocheted shawl. Several 
women were listed for that address, 
But her name, Mrs. Ryan, did not hap- 
pen to be among them. But she 
seemed interested, eager to exchange 
a few words with any one. Perhaps 
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EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP 

is available for sp dates and 

for season of 1913 ior 

a Suffrage Program composed 

HUMOROUS “ENATE SCENES 
Entitled 


“MAN, WOMAN'S EQUAL” 
For circulars, terme and dates 


EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP, 
oe W. 1924 4... New York Olty 











PRIMROSE 
ORANGE PEKOE 
Everywhere Mest Popular 
20 cents and Wi 
eoupon will buy a 
regular 30¢ can at 


your groeer’s or at 
35 Commercial Whf., Boston 


COMMONWEALTH 




















Offers rooms with hot and cold 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Room and Cafe First Class, European 
Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum. 
Cleaning Plant. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen’! Manager 








LIBRARY SCHOOL 


of the 


New York Public Library 


Entrance Examinations, June 
II, 1912. One year’s course 
for certificate. Two years’ 
course for diploma. Write to 
M. W. Plummer, Principal, for 
descriptive circular. 











LADIES 


“Buy beautiful imported 
laces at bargain prices. 
Samples on request. 


HILLCREST SUPPLY CO. 
WOODHULL, N. Y. 

















Educate Your Daughter 
by Summer in Europe! 


SPECIAL PARTY FOR YOUNG GIRLS 
UNDER INTELLIGENT CHAPBRONAGE 


Making 
Continental Tour of Seven Countries, $690 
En Pension Continental Tour, . . $475 


Arrangement for Private Metering 
with Courrier-Chauff 


Summer Study ia France or Seencay, $300 
MARY SINCLAIR CRAWPORD, 
King-Crawiord Classical School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 











tated only a moment, then suddenly 
pulled down her shawl and cried, 
“Yes, I'll go with you—it’s time the 
women did something together; we’ll 
never be no better like this, there’s 
no use one woman fighting a man 
alone; he'll hit her down, sure. 
Look at that!” The right side of her 
face was deeyf blue and purple. “See 
what he give me Sunday—and it’s not 
the first time, nor the last, I’m think- 
ing! 

“Yes, I'll go, and I'll bring three 
others that’s feelin’ as I do!” She 
listened intently to directions, but as 
she said good-bye her words caught 
and she whispered in low, shamed 
tones, “My eye’s a fright. If—if it 
aint too fierce by then I'll come. It’l! 
look some better, I guess,” she ended 





would march with us? She hesi- 


wistfully. Josephine Roche, 
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Offered as comparions. Not 
given to fighting or roaming ‘ 
Best for children’s pew 


NEWCASTLE KENNELS } 
Brookline, Mass. 














ADVERTISING 


When writing to the ad- 
vertisers be sure to say, “I 
saw it in the Woman’s 
Journal.” 

















PROMINENT SPEAKERS 
DISCUSS SOCIAL EVIL 





Government Supervision Useless— 
Low Wages Increase the Trouble— 
Australia Sets Wages in 9T Trades 





The American Society of Sanitary 
and Moral Prophylaxis held a meeting 
recently at the Academy of Medi- 
cine in New York City. “The Social 
Evil” was discussed by Prof. E. R. A. 
Seligman of Columbia University; 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the 
Nationa! Consumers’ League, and Dr. 
Howard A. Kelly of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Dr. Seligman spoke on “Recent 
Progress in Governmental Attitude 
Toward Prostitution.” In the middle 
ages, he said, the government treated 
the prostitute as an outcast. It tried 
to repress prostitution, and at the 
same time drew revenue from it. In 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies the government took up the 
sanitary aspects of the problem and 
tried to do away with the hygienic 
consequences. The third stage, the 
present, recognizes that this evil is 
not a medical but a social problem. 

Dr. Seligman said that abroad, even 
in Japan, efforts to do away with 
government supelvision of prostitu- 
tion are being made, as it is felt that 
this continental system of govern- 
ment supervision is useless, as it not 
only does not check disease, but in- 
creases it. In Sweden and in Germany 
also progress is being made. 

In the last few years, Dr. Seligman 
said, three phases of the movement 
have been developed, first, the pub- 
licity given to the free discussion of 
this problem, for so only can the 
truth be reached; second, the at- 
tempt to grapple with the white slave 
traffic; third, the growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the policy of segregation of 
the houses. 

The modern governmental attempt 
to cope with the problem has taken 
three forms, continued the speaker— 
the attempt as far as possible to re- 
press the evil by making the houses 
of ill fame illegal, thus making it 
hard to carry on the traffic; the policy 
of the attempted diminution of the 
incentives, and chiefly the policy of 
education among young men and 
women, acquainting them with the 
entire facts. 
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Florence Kelley, speaking on “The 
Economic Causes of Prostitution,” 
blamed the department stores, where 
thousands of working girls are paid 
an insufficient wage. The deficit of 
wages, she said, records itself in the 
need of a permanent tuberculosis cru- 
sade, in the growth of melancholia 
and insanity among thousands of 
young people, and in the great army 
of women of the streets. 

She spoke of the successful work 
done in Australia in regulating the 
wages of women in ninety-one indus- 
tries, so that they might get a suf- 
ficient wage to keep them in health, 
and of the work of England in fol- 
lowing Australia along these lines. 
She expressed the hope that the 
United States would not be far be- 
hind the other countries, and men- 
tioned the effort for a minimum wage 
commission in Massachusetts. 

Dr. Howard A. Kelly, whose sub- 
ject dealt with the practical steps 
necessary in dealing with the vice 
problem, made a plea for the intro- 
duction of religion into this crusade, 
and advocated that all _ religious 
bodies send out delegates to work for 
this cause. He asserted that our high 
police officials are everywhere cor- 
rupt because of the graft in the 
traffic. He closed with a plea for the 
purification of politics and the elec- 
tion to office of men of high moral 
integrity. 


—_———— 


SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN 
IS WELL ON IN OHIO 


quunigun’ 

The shortness of the time to get 
the suffrage amendment before the 
voters of Ohio lends particular snap 
and go to the efforts of everybody 
concerned. The pace set is terrific. 
Every day now brings news of the 
formation of new suffrage organiza- 
tions in counties and towns where 
nothing has existed previous to the 
campaign. The latest to be perfect- 
ed are the following: Warren Coun- 
y, with headquarters in Lebanon, 
president, Mrs. D. B. Wilson, was 
‘ately organized by Elizabeth Hauser, 
and addressed April 29 by Miss Laura 
Clay on her present tour of the river 
counties. Jefferson was organized by 
Mrs. FitzGerald April 24, followed by 
Miss Gay the 27th. Jefferson is an in- 
teresting old town, more like a New 
England town, perhaps, than any 
place in Ohio. Here lived Benjamin 
T. Wade of national fame, Joshua R. 
Giddings and William Dean Howells. 
A suffrage club was started here a few 










urniture, 
Schaum Vases, Books, 
Leather Belting, Tip- 
ing Billiard Cues, 
ather and Rubber 
Cement. All three 
kinds, 15c. per bot- 
tle From your dealer. 
MAJOR MFG. CO., N.Y. 6. 
A. Major, Pres. 









A QUARTER CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC. 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The constant and increasing sales from 
samples, proves the genuine merit of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes for Tired, Aching, 
Swollen, Sweating, Tender Feet. Gives 
instant relief to corns and bunions, blisters 
and callous spots. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes 
walking a delight. Just the thing for 
Dancing Parties and for Breaking in New 
Shoes. Sold everywhere, 25c. Don’t ac- 
cept any substitute. For FREE trial pack- 





age address, Allen 8, Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. 
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Real News, Impartial Criticism, Human Interest 
“Every seus am Edition ds Luxe” 
we deliars the year. Fifty-twe Weekly Issues. 


MUSIC PUBLISHING Co. INC. 


mUSIC——— 


© io a weekly publication that eught te be in every home where ther: 
matters. 


full of news and well-written, authoritative essays and reviews. Prot 
of Smith College, conducts a “Problems and Suggestions” 
is of value to every music student. 
form a veritable art gallery of people famous in some branch 
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you. | meeting, Miss Clara Giddings Marvin, 
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years ago, but there was little inter- 
est. Since the opening of the cam- 
paign the women have reorganized. 
The temporary chairman of the first 


is a granddaughter of Joshua R. Gid- 
dings. A more thorough organization 
has just been perfected in Lima by 

iizabeth Hauser, who made a speech 

1 the Court House, April 23, to an en- 
thusiastic audience. 

The mid-year executive meeting of 
the W. C. T. U. of Lucas County, held 
recently in Toledo, was largely inter- 
ested in suffrage and the campaign. 

The Central Labor Union of Toledo 
was addressed by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Schauss, April 25, on suffrage. She 
emphasized working women’s need of 
the legal protection of the ballot. 

We are happy to state that the 
anti-suffragists are catching the infec- 
tion of enthusiasm. It is reported 
that the Cleveland Antis are organiz 
ing during the early days of May, ana 
that they will affiliate with their na- 
tional organization. We trust the 
news is correct. 

A series of seven meetings is sched- 
uled by the Woman Suffrage Party of 
Cleveland for the last days of April 
and opening week in May. April 30 
Mrs. Stella Jacobi and others spoke 
to the Cuyahoga County Afro-Ameri- 
can League, May 3 to the Men's vlub 
of Lakewood Presbyterian Church. 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, on her retura 
to Cleveland for a month’s work, ad- 
dresses the Council of Sociology May 
6, is the principal speaker at a mass 
meeting in the Chamber of Industry, 
May 7, and addresses the College 
Equal Suffrage Club, May 8. On the 
evening of May 8 there is to be a 
mass meeting under the auspices of 
the Men’s League in Gray’s Armory, 
at which Miss Shaw and Mrs. Park 
will speak. May 9 Mrs. Park will 
speak at the Euclid Club. Miss Lou- 
ise Hall of Rhode Island is arranging 
open-air meetings which have proved 
a drawing card. 

Miss Clay spoke in Middletown, 
Hamilton, Oxford, St. Paris and other 
places in Southern Ohio therfirst week 
in May. The speech in St. Paris was 
the first in that place on the new con- 
stitution. In her address in Cincin- 
nati at the Clara Barton Memorial ser- 
vices held in the Church of the Cove- 
nant, Miss Clay said the way Ohio 
can best pay its debt to Clara Barton 
is by lining up solidly for woman suf- 
frage. Miss Peck has visited George- 
town, West Union and Lebanon, ar- 
ranging for Miss Clay to speak. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery is start- 
ing in work in the northwestern part 
of the State, May 1, working south- 
ward, speaking in Defiance, Van Wert, 
Ottawa, Leipsic, Lima, Bellefontaine, 
Springfield, London, Xenia and Me- 
chanicsburg. On May 2, Mrs. Ella S. 
Stewart began work at Bucyrus in the 
north central part of the State, and is 
working eastward, through Conneaut, 
Hiram, Jefferson, Canton, Massillon, 
Willoughby and Painesville. 

Miss Hauser and Mrs. FitzGerald 
worked in Springfield during the week 
beginning April 29. They go with 
Miss Allender, who is proving a most 
efficient aid, to Cincinnati, May 8, for 
some days. 

Mrs. Frances Squire Potter filled 
two engagements in Cincinnati April 
30, one for the Social Workers’ Club, 
arranged by the Ohio State Associa- 
tion, the other for the Woman’s Club. 
Dean Emilie McVea of the University 
of Cincinnati presided at the suffrage 
dinner given by the Social Workers at 
Christ Church, at which about 150 
were present. Afterwards there was 
a round table conference. 

The Oberlin Tribune publishes each 
week a fresh list of 40 citizens who 
are in favor of the pending suffrage 
amendment. 

While these events of public mo- 
ment are treading on one another's 
heels, domestic events of prime im- 
portance are not wanting. On April 
25, Dora Sandoe Bachman, auditor of 
the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
and also legal advisor, gave birth to 
a son. 

Mary Gray Peck, 
Press Agent. 


MAUD MALONE COMES 
OF FIGHTING STOCK 





Maud Malone, who questions candi- 
dates about woman suffrage, comes of 
fighting stock. The Brooklyn Times 
says: “It was a Brooklyn girl, the 
niece of the late Rev. Sylvester Ma- 
lone, and the daughter of Dr. Edward 
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SUFFRAGE LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES 





Order any of the following from 
NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
605 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Malone, who first stirred ex-President 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: For the saving of both time and money to suf- 
fragists In the Western States, a National branch office stocked with litera 
ture and supplies has been opened by courtesy of the Illinois W. S. A., at 


its headquarters, Fine Arts Buliding, Chicago, Illinois. 
Western States are recommended to send their orders there. 
stock same as at National Headquarters. 


Suffragists in the 
Prices and 
Address all orders to Western 


Branch, National American Woman Suffrage Association, 936 Fine Arts 


Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


JUST 


OUT! 


“IF | WERE A WOMAN” 
By Judge Ben. B. Lindsey 


This is the latest and one of the best articles Judge Lindsey has written on woman 


ties 


-25 i 
eccce 2.00 2.20 


suffrage. A powerful appeal to women to shoulder their social and civic responsibili- 


Price Postpaid 
o+ee$ 05 $ .06 


-30 


WHAT THE BALLOT WILL DO FOR WOMEN AND FOR MEN 
By Frederick C. Howe 


Answers in a direct, simple and forceful manner the objection that woman suffrage, 
while just, is not important, and shows just how and why it is important. 


Oe CUD cnccccece 
Per dozen ........ 
Per hundred ..... 


Price Postpaid 
5 $ .06 


30 
esece 2.00 2.20 


THE WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
By William Hard 


The concluding chapter of a recent book by a popular author, giving an inspiring 
picture of the future for which the women of today are working. 


DOP CWO sccccccece 


Price Post paid 
oosemtane $ .06 


.B0 
so0ee 2.00 express 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE SONG SHEAF 
By Eugenie M. Raye-Smith 


Twenty-two rousing suffrage songs to tunes that everybody knows, in a neat booklet 


bound in yellow paper. 


Per cOpy .....++-+ 
Per dozen ........ 
Per hundred ..... 


THE NEW 


Price Postpaid 
10 $ 11 


eeoee 1.00 1.06 
seane 7.50 express 
CATALOG 


Contains a full description and price list of all the woman suffrage literature and sup- 


plies put out by the National Association 


Sent Free on Application 


MONTHLY BULLETIN FOR APRIL 


“What to Read on Suffrage,” a four page leaflet giving a list of articles of in- 
terest to suffragists in the current magazines, together with a list of recommended 
books and suffrage and feminist periodicals. 

Sent Free on Application 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


A four page leaflet setting forth, without comment, the views of the various pos- 
sible presidential candidates on votes for women, as expressed in their public ut- 


terances. 


Per dozen ....... 
Per hundred ... 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 
By Mary E. Craigie 
A new cabinet size booklet designed to 
show the part of woman suffrage in the 
mission of the church. Prepared by the 
Church Work Committee of the N. A. 
Ww. & A. 


Price Postpaid 
POF COPY ccccccccscsces $ .03 ¢ .04 
Per dozen ..... oon ae , 
Per hundred 2.00 express 
RAINBOW SEALS 
New Stickers for letters in the form of 
six pointed stars in six different colors 
with a star in each point and Votes for 
Women in the center. Done up in neat 
waxed paper envelopes containing fifty 
each. 





Price Postpaid 
«+8 06 $ .06 






Bach .ccccccces 
Per dozen ........ oo 52 
Per hundred ovens GOO 3.56 





Price Postpaid 
$ .05 $ .06 


cvcce 35 38 


AN ANTI-SUFFRAGE MONOLOGUE 
By Marie Jenney Hewe 


A clever burlesque on the standard anti- 
suffrage objections. Suitable for reading 
or recitation. 

Price Postpaid 
8 .08 $ .0f 
oo a 2 
-- 2.00 express 


Per copy ... 
Per dozen .... 
Per hundred 





VOTES FOR WOMEN BANNERETTES 


Pale blue cambric lettered in dark blue, 
8 in. x 18. 

Price Fostpaid 

ES... <csdessaduseedsess $ .10 $ .15 

Per GOMOR cccccsccce 1.00 1.20 


Yellow lettered in bla_k, 8 in. x 18. 
Price Postpaid 
BRED cv cvcovcccoscces $ .10 $ .15 
POP GOGGO cecccsccecee 1.00 1.20 








THE LIFE OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


By Ida Husted Harper 


Get it for yourself. Get it for your public library. No suffragist has done her 
whole duty until she has seen this great work on suffrage installed in the reading 


rooms of her town or city. 


Three vols. .......+.- 


Roosevelt from his equanimity in his 
oratorical dash through Manhattan. 
Those who remember how Father Ma- 
lone kept the Stars and Stripes nailed 
to the mast at Sts. Peter and Paul’s 
during the whole period cf the Civil 
War, and who knew his brother's 
valorous fight for Henry George and 
Father McGlynn, cannot doubt the 
fighting quality of the family.” 





PARADE BEARS FRUIT 


——_— 


A woman in New Haven, Conn., 
writes: “A year ago I took a friend 
to New York who was not in favor 
of suffrage. She marched with me in 
the parade, however, in memory of 
English friends who were strong be- 
lievers. Before the march was over 
she was completey converted by the 
character of the women marching and 
the way in which the whole thing was 
carried on. Today—having gone to live 
in a college town innocent of any or- 
ganization or even belief—she writes 
me that she has organized a local 
League of the best women in her town, 
including wives of professors and one 
woman regent of the university.” 





WEAR YOUR BADGES 





A devoted suffragist w:.tes: 

“; have a suggestion to make to 
all suffragists for the advertisement 
of the cause and I hope you will think 
it good enough to publish in The 





‘ 


CPereseeoeceses $7.50 


Journal. Let every suffragist, man or 
woman, wear daily and as conspicu- 
ously as possible a yellow badge with 
‘Votes for Women’ printed in the 





simplest black letters. Not only would 
this advertise the cause from a visual 
standpoint, but it would promote con- 
versation and questions on the part 
of those who are not interested and 
those who are only mildly interested.” 

Doctor: “Do you take pains with 


your eating?” 
‘Patient: “No, the pains don’t come 
until afterwards.” 


AGENTS J WONDERFUL 
°20 /NEWINVENTION 


Every woman wantsone. Never 
has a household invention 
caused such a stir, Mra. 
G. D, Myers, Neb., says, 
“I just couldn't get 
slong without it."’ 















homes—It gets the dirt 
and fine grit before it 
is ground into carpets or 
scattered through Rouse. 


VICTORIA 
SUCTION CARPET SWEEPER 
Instantly adjusted, Pressure varies to suit 
matting, ingrain or brussels carpet; fans assist- 
ed by brushes loosen dirt and brushes carry dirt 
intofans. Marvelous in action—yet simple; no 
intricate parts. Operates like ordinary sweeper 


—yet h . 
es easier and better. Nothing like it 


Price $3.50 Sent Anywhere. 
ENTS WANTED. 


AG 
Bright, ambitions steady men and women. 
Build up a lasting business, rn Sa week 


and up. © woman will tell another, Orders 
will hunt you. Great opportunity. e need 
good man 


rs, salesmen, fscnts to take orders, 
collect and supervise bus i 
open. At least investigate. Write a card now 


MILFORD MFG. 60.93 Miliord Bidg., MILFORD. 0. 
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(Concluded from Page 145) 


former President of the university,} vote,’ he said. 


GREAT SUFFRAGE PARADE} 


Pit a ow 4 
have eee 


and Lionel De Jersey Harvard, the| would. I'd be with ‘em.’ 


great-great-grandson of the founder 


of Harvard College. Gardner Hale, @] along the avenue the windows were pared with those who falter in an 
brother of Swinburne Hale, who} most thickly populated. The only ordinary civic parade of men.” 


belongs to a family of suffragists, led| answer would be, where the windows | 


the delegates from Cambridge. 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
At the head of a contingent of shop 


The New York World says: 


girls came Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont.;“The good nature of the crowd ac- 
She was dressed in white, as was| complished more than the work of, ranks, won not by their cause, 
almost her whole division, and/the police in preventing general de- 
marched with a great deal of dignity| moralization along the line of march. | ness, their discipline, their presenta- 
and precision, looking neither to left} The crowds were quick to appreciate 
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Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale 


Fola La Follette 


Elizabeth Freeman 


nor right. She was ardently cheered | the excellence of the demonstration, 


throughout the procession. 


and their attitude obviously inspired 


When it comes to uniformity of| the marchers. The crowd gave every 


colors, well drilled lines and a per- 


indication of being much impressed 


vading spirit of good-fellowship, hon-| by the scene, as well as highly enter- 


orable mention must be given to the 
Woman Suffrage Party, and a special 
tribute to its twenty-first and twenty- 
fifth Assembly Districts. 

The Wage Earners’ League, led by 
Leonora O’Reilly, and the Socialist 
division brought up the rear, the lat- 
ter singing and keeping step to “The 
Marseillaise,’ the crowd very often 





joining in. 

The Psychology of the Crowd 

Almost as interesting as the parade 
were the different crowds of specta- 
tors that covered every inch of side- 
walk, balcony and window. The New 
York Tribune says: 

“If the numbers in the line of march 
and the density of the crowds watching 
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Norman Hapgood 


Three Who Marched with the Men’s League 


the parade may be taken as a criter- 
ion, the growth of the movement in the 
last year has been mighty. To one 
who watched the parade last year 
and again this year it was marvel- 
lous. 

“A year ago 3,000 marchers and, 
perhaps, 70,000 onlookers. This year 
20,000 marchers and 500,000 watch- 
ing. 


“Inspector McClusky, tightening 


tained.” 

Then it goes on to say: “The most 
glorious moment of the whole parade 
was when the column turned into 
Fifty-seventh street, crossed Sixth 
avenue and entered the last block of 
the journey. Every window and door, 
every pillar was draped with people, 
smiling, cheering, waving hundreds of 
little flags, shouting all sorts of 
‘bravos’ as the divisions filed past. 

“The pretty girl marshals, in white 
frocks crossed by their ribbon of of- 
fice, batons and whistle in hand, left 
their delegations at the door of the 
hall and turned back, forming a 
double line through which in due 
time the Men’s' League passed. 








The same newspaper goes on to 
ended the 


street amid continuous applause 
throughout the miles of their 


but by themselves for their earnest- 


tion of a splendid womanhood which 
made all who watched them proud 
to know them as American mothers, 
sisters, wives or aweethearts, They 
have not yet won the ballot, but they 
won New York. 

Hearty Praise from the New York 

Times 

The following is an extract from 
the New York Times, which, de 
spite its editorial attitude, gave the 
suffrage parade a most thorough and 
enthusiastic writeup: 

“There must have been 4,000 spec- 
tators at the Public Library. One 
woman voiced a protest at the com- 
parative silence of the crowds. She 
observed with resentment that the 
men, quietly watching from the win- 
dows, gave no signs of encourage- 
ment. 

“Why don’t they lean ovt and 
cheer?’ she exclaimed. ‘If they were 
out here marching and we in there 
watching they would expect us to 
cheer our heads off.’ 

“*Madame,’ said a venerable man 
standing next to her, as he doffed his 
high hat; ‘Madame, they cannot be 
expected to cheer. They are very, 
very busy thinking. Your parade is 
making the men think.’ 

“It was a great parade. It will take 
some expert to tell just how many 
marchers there were, but they went 
on endlessly. 

“And such an end it was! The 
crowds who merely saw the proces- 
sion in Fifth avenue didn’t really 
know much about it. When the head 
of the procession turned up Fifty- 
seventh street the dense masses of 
people that had filled every available 
spot in Fifth avenue trailed away. 
Then, Carnegie Hall reached, the 
lines broke ranks and piece by piece 
the procession was turned into an 
audience. 

“It was then you were glad that 
you were a woman, glad you had 
marched in that great parade, glad 
you had a yellow and white, yellow 
and black, green, purple, or white, or 
all three colors together in a nice 
little pennant, or an enthusing flag of 
your country to wave and wave, while 
you shouted at the top of your lungs, 
swelling the sound, as the small boys 
do, by patting your lips with your 
hands. 

“And if any one has any idea that 
suffrage is going to disrupt the home, 
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Such a sight as it was, the 
girls in their uniforms, the varsity 
men, some in cap and gown, some in 
ordinary dress, but every man of 
them baring his head. A shout arose 
and then another. The 2,000 men 
had the most resounding welcome of 
the day. 
Praise for Mrs. Blatch 

In praise of Mrs. Blatch’s splendid 

management the New York Herald 


his belt, at 23rd street, for another| writes: . 


onslaught on the crowds so anxious 
to cheer and see that they wouldn't 





“No parade in New York other| wreatlied in smiles, waved their hats 
than of hardened troops ever covered] and banners in re.ponse, 


or that it means a hatred of mankind, 
using the word in its masculine 
sense, he should have seen the 
women who had been in the first part 
-of the parade receive the lines of 
men who came in at about the centre 
of it, 

“Conquering heroes! It was like 
soldiers from the war. Such proud 
and happy and grateful women. How 
they shouted! How they waved the 
banners, while the men, their faces 
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Julie Lathrop Answers Call of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and the Nation’s Women Are 
Given a Rare Chance to Show 
Their Mettle 


HE literary world has this week been cele- 
brating the birthday of Robert Browning, 
and in libraries and art galleries many por- 
traits of the Brownings are on exhibition. 
The suffrage world this week has been 
celebrating, among other things, the good 

news that the United States Senate has confirmed the 

appointment of Miss Julia Lathrop as head of the Na- 
tional Children’s Bureau. 
The two celebrations, so different in character, have 

a remarkable connection. They vitally concern two 

women vitally concerned with the same problem, for 

never in the annals of the world will it be possible to 
think Robert Browning without also thinking Elizabeth 

Barrett Browning or to think Children’s Bureau of the 

United States without thinking Julia Lathrop, too, and 

one of the problems which vitally concerned Mrs. 

Browning is the chief concern today of Miss Lathrop. 

Therefore in assuming the direction of the Children’s 
Bureau the woman of today is answering the call of the 

woman who in 1843 wrote the following lines called 

forth by a commissioner’s report on the employment of 
children in mines and factories: 





“Do you hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 

They are leaning their young heads against their moth- 

ers, 

And THAT cannot stop their tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest, 

The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west— 

But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly! 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free.” 


Nearly seventy years have passed since Mrs. Brown- 
ing wrote “The Cry of the Children” and yet “the young 
lambs are bleating in the meadows” and “the young 
fawns are playing with the shadows” while young chil- 
dren toil in mine and factory, in tenement and sweat 
shop, and while “they are weeping in the playtime of 
the others, in the country of the free.” With the estab- 
lishment of the Children’s Bureau, however, and with 
the appointment of Miss Lathrop as its head, and with 
the Votes of Women today recognized as an important 
factor to be reckoned with in political life, the shame of 
child labor seems to be doomed. 

Generally speaking, the purpose of the bureau is to 
conserve child life and to look after the well-being of 
children. When the work of the bureau is well under 
way we shall doubtless be able to know how many go 
to work from four to fourteen years of age. how many 
work more than eight hours a day, how many children 
never have enough to eat, and how many die or suffer 
from ill health because of overwork and underfeeding. 

In the meantime the women of the whole country 
must prepare to back Miss Lathrop up in the very near 
future. When we get the facts which she has set out 
to get we are surely going to be indignant and outraged 
over what is brought to light in practically every State 
in the Union. As practical American women we ure go- 
ing to want to do something about it and we shall want 
to do it with dispatch! We shall not he willing to let 
the establishment of the Children’s Bureau mean simply 
investigation,—it must mean power to change things, 
else we shall be as helpless and as unhappy as was Mrs. 
Browning when she said, “The child’s sob in the silence 
curses deeper than the strong man in his wrath.” 

In other words, we shall very soon want to demand 
some very drastic legislation in behalf of the children 
of the nation. Unless we have the vote, we as women 
shall find ourselves quite helpless and Miss Lathrop’s 
report and recommendations will be shelved as effect- 
ively as child labor legislation has been shelved down 
through the years. We must therefore have the vote! 
We must make other women realize that they must have 
the vote. If worse comes to worst, we must haunt the 
anti-suffragists with the cry and curses of the children! 
When we feel the throb of life this spring and summer, 
when the earth is green and glorious and the whole 
world seems atune, we must remember “The Cry of the 
Children” and turn our efforts and our influence toward 
Votes for Women. For more than six months women 
in at least six of our States will be bending every effort 
to win their political freedom. Let us remember that 
“The Cry of the Children” is in their ears, that their 
freedom means life itself to unborn millions and that we 
must stand by them with all our might. 

We must help equal suffrage pass the Constitutional 
Convention in New Hampshire in June; we must win 
Ohio for equal suffrage in August; and in November we 
must win Wisconsin, Kansas, Oregon, Michigan and 
New Hampshire. Read “The Cry of the Children,” take 
it to your anti-suffrage friends, take it to the indifferent 
and scoffing, make them hear the sob of the children, 
and make them take the curse of the children if they 
deserve it! 

It is high time that the nation understood that Votes 
for Women means conservation of life: that it is not de- 
cent or civilized or honorable to oppose it, that it is im- 
perative to work for it; that opposition to Votes for 
Women is criminal, and in no way to be excused from 


this day forth, 
Agnes E. Ryan. 
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